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ABSTRACT 

A study consisting of two parts is reported. The 
first investigated the extent to which effective-teacher 
characteristics discussed in the literature were considered by 
parents and administrators to be salient in bilingual education. The 
second examined the extent to which students exhibited behavior 
suggesting they had received effective practices identified in the 
research literature. Fifteen parents and seven administrators of 
elementary school bilingual education programs completed 
questionnaires to identify characteristics of effective teachers. 
Following classification of teachers as effective, six 
limited-English^prof icient (LEP) students from classrooms of two 
effective teachers and eight LEP students from four regular, 
non-bilingual classes were observed. All classes were in grades 1-3. 
Results indicate that parents and administrators recognize the need 
for teachers to be aware of children's cultural differences, but none 
mentioned the unique, effective instructional features cited in the 
research literature or the recommended early childhood practices. The 
study findings illustrate student behaviors and language patterns 
present in both classroom types and behaviors predominant in the 
effective bilingual classrooms (more involvement behavior, social 
interaction, native language use). However, these behaviors and 
patterns did not correspond entirely to recommendations in the 
literature. (MSE) 
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EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION: A COMPARISON OF 
THE BEHAVIOR AND LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF LEP STUDENTS IN REGULAR AND EFFECTIVE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD CLASSROOMS 

LilUam Malave 
Abstract 

This piper discusses a study that investigated the 
characteristics of effective bilingual early childhood settings and 
the behavior of limited-English proficient students in bilingual 
effective and regular classrooms. It prcsenU characteristics of 
effective bilingual teachers in relation to the characteristics 
identified in the literature and the perception of parents and 
administrators. In addition, the paper compares verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors and the language distribution patterns of 
LEP students participating in selected bilingual effective 
classrooms with students participating in regular bilingual 
classrooms. The study findings illustrate behaviors and language 
patterns which are present in both types of classrooms, and 
single-out behaviors that are predominant in the effective 
bilingual classrooms. 

Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to compare the behavior and language 
distribution patterns of limited-English jHofident (LEP) students participating in 
regular and effective bilingual early childhood classrooms. Specifically, the 
study examined the verbal and nonverbal behavior of firsts second and third 
graders who particq)ated in bilingual early childhood classrooms. In addition, it 
identified the characteristics that parents and administrators considered an effective 
teacher should possess. It compared the behavior and language patterns of LEP 
students in regular bilingual classrooms with those of the LEP students in 
effective classrooms nominated by parents and administrators. 

Three research questions weie addressed: 

1) What are the characteristics that parents and administrators 
perceive an effective bilingual teacher should possess? 

2) How do verbal and nonverbal behaviors vary when comparing LEP 
students participating in such effective bilingual classrooms with LEPs 
in regular bilingual classrooms? 

3) How do verbal and nonverbal behaviors vary when comparing LEP 
students participating in effective bilingual classrooms with LEPs in 
regular bilingu^ classrooms m two subject areas: reading and math? 

Review of the Literature 

Hie literature in the field of bilingual-early childhood education has evolved 
from research conducted in the fields of bilingual/second language and early 
childhood education. Studies that address the area of effective bilmgual/second 
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language education reflect the research efforts of the fields of effective schools 
and bilingual/second language education. Conceptual framewoiks that address 
inquiries in the field of effective bilingual early childhood instruction use 
paradigms generated by these three fields: effective schools, bilingual/second 
language education, and early childhood education. This study represents an 
inquiry in the field of bilingual early childhood education. It is not an evaluation 
report of any particular program; but an attempt to identify characteristics of 
effective instruction and language patterns, and the behaviw of children 
participating in classnxxns perceived as effective by parents and administrators. 
The review of the literature discusses formulations in the fields of: bilingual 
education, effective schools and early childhood. 

Studies of effective bilingual instnicti(Hi have focused on instructional 
features that are common to successful mainstream and bilingual classiXKHns. 
For example, Tikunoff (1980) reported findings of a three year nationwide 
investigation that identified characteristics conmion to effective bilingual and 
mainstream programs. The instructional characteristics included: 1) a strong 
focus on academic work, 2) a high allocation of time to subjea matter content 
and engagement on task, 3) the use of active teaching practices, 4) the expiession 
of high expectation for student performance, 5) an efficient classroom 
management, 6) the congruence between teacher intent and the organization of 
instruction, 7) the frequency of direct factual single-answer questions posed by 
the teachers instead of complex divergent questions, and 8) student involvement 
in large group instruction rather than unsupervised independent study. The 
literature in effective schools is also full of studies that describe characteristics 
of effective teachers which are similar to those listed by Tikunoff (Beanes, 
1990; Borich, 1979; Buckner & Bickel, 1991; Cooper & Levine, 1989; 
Edmonds & Fredridcson, 1979; Everston, 1980). 

Studies in effective bilingual instruction have singled-out **unique bilinguar 
features such as: 1) the utilization of LI and L2 to mediate instructional 
variables, 2) social contact with native-like L2 peers and teachers, 3) the use of 
LI as transmitter of cultural infoimation, 4) language habits, 5) the quality of 
the instructional language, and 6) the nature of linguistic material from which 
the child construes English (Fillmore, 1976, 1991; Tikunoff, 1980; Tikunoff et 
al. 1980a, 1980b; Tikunoff, Beriiner & Rist, 1975; Mace-MaUuck, B.J., 1990; 
Olesini, 1971; Plante, 1976). Garcfa (1991) discusses characteristics of effective 
bilingual early childhood classrooms. He establishes diat these teachers: 1) are 
bilingual biliterate in the two languages of the child; 2) upgrade their skills 
continually and serve as mentors to other teachers; 3) are responsive to changes 
and new developments; 4) use classroom practices that reflect the cultural and 
linguistic background of the children; 5) adopt a wholistic experimental approach 
to teaching; 6) encourage cooperation among students; 7) establish trusting and 
caring relationships in the classrooms; and 8) share a commitment to 
bilingualism, biliteracy and cultural integration. 

Bredekamp (1989) discusses integrated components of developmentally 
approimate practices in the primary grades. Among the teaching practices that 
she discusses we find: 1) the use of a curriculum that integrates content 
learning through projects, learning centers, playful activities, and that reflects 
the interests of children; 2) an environment for children to learn through active 
involvement with each others, adults, and older children; 3) a classroom that 
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promotes cooperation among children; 4) settings that provide coocrete and 
relevant learning materials; 5) adults who promos 

and independence by providing stimabting and motivating activities; 6) 
educates who view parents as partners in the educational process; 7) teachers 
who asses progress primarily through observation and recording behaviors; 8) 
classrooms where the size of die adult child ratio is regulated; and 9) personnel 
who are a^jprofxiately trained to woric with young children* 

The study presented in this paper examines to the extent that the 
characteristics discussed in the literature of these fields are considered by parents 
and administratCHS when identifying effective-bilingual early childhood teachers. 
It also examines to the extent that the children observed exhibited behavior 
which demonstrated dial they were rccqnents of the effective practices established 
in the research literature. 

Methodology 

Procedures and Instruments 

The study ccMisisted of two parts: a survey to identify the characteristics of 
effective bilingual teachers, and a series of observations to determine verbal and 
nonverbal behavior ctf LEP students in bodi, regular and effective classrooms. 
A questionnaire was developed to identify the characteristics of effective teachers. 
It was distributed to parents and administrators of bilingual programs with LEP 
students. All (100%) the questionnaires distributed were completed because it 
was requested that each person fill out the questionnaire while the data coUecUH- 
waited. Fifteen (15) parents and seven (7) administrators completed the 
questionnaires. The parents* sample consi^ed of parents of LEP children in 
bilingual programs, who visited the school or a community center located in the 
neighbortuxxi during tiie week that the researchers were collecting die data* The 
administrators* sample consisted of a group of administrators responsible for 
bilingual programs who agreed to "mswcr the questionnaires. The questionnaire 
included items to collect infonnation and identify the characteristics tiiat parents 
and admiiustrators considered effective bilingual teachers should possess, and 
requested participants to nominate at least five effective bilingual teachers. 

An observation training took place to train bilingual graduate students to 
conduct observations in both, the regular and effective teachers* classrooms. The 
observers attended a seven week/diree hour per week session to learn how to 
conduct observations in an early*chiklhood setting. It was expected tiiat through 
the observers* participation in the training sessions, in activities related to the 
development of tiie instruments, and in exercises related to the purpose of the 
study, the probabUity of collecting valid data would increase (Green and 
Everston, 1989). The observation process also fallowed the firamewoik developed 
by Trueba (1982) to achieve etiinographic validity in a bilingual bicultural 
setting. A training manual (Malav6 and Mercado, 1990) was used to conduct 
observations in bilingual/ESL elementary school settings* The training 
consisted of readings, lectures, class discussions, simulated exercises, and 
practice observations. The observers were enrolled in a graduate course in 
research in bilingual and second language educatioa They were familiar widi the 
research process and with contemporary research in bilingual and ESL education. 
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Students conducted a review of the literature in effective schools and completed 
an annotated biUiogtai^y on the ti^ic, effective bilingual and ESL education. 

The observers participated in the fonnulation of the purpose of statement, as 
well as in exercises to understand the development of the observation 
instruments. The instruments consisted of: an observation guide to provide 
direction during the data coUection, an observation manual with a section of 
definition of terms and variable indicators, a fonn to tally the frequencies of the 
behaviixs for each child, an integrated tally form to include the information of 
both observers, a form to integrate the tallies for all the children observed 
according to group (effective and regular) and subject matter, and a data analysis 
form to determine discrepancies between the observers (refer to Malav6 1991 for 
a description of the instruments and the observaticHi process). 

The children were observed while engaged in instructional activities in the 
areas of mathematics and reading. All of the sut^ects but one v/etc observed four 
times, for five minute periods by two observers. One subject of the regular 
classrooms was observed only three times for five minute periods. Observers sat 
close enough to the students that they could hear them and take notes, but they 
were expected to behave in a non-intrusive way as much as possible. Each 
observer took notes independently. Tbe observers expanded their notes soon after 
each observation was completed to recall the classroom events accurately. To 
maintain the independence of tbe notes, the observers did not share notes at this 
time. The observers later reviewed the notes and typed them, numbering each 
line of the typewritten notes. This numeration facilitated the |M"ocess of 
transferring the information to the analysis form, which illustrated all of the 
information reccM'ded by both observers. It also assisted locating events in the 
original data if clarification became necessary. 

A third observer also participated in the observations and the notes of this 
observCT were used to coiroborate and reconcile any differences in the notes erf the 
other two observers. This process ensured that the pah* of observers provided an 
accurate account of the observations and recorded all the behaviors observed. Hie 
inf(Kmation was categorized usmg the indicators from the analysis fonn, which 
were the same in the observation guide. The taOy forms were used to generate 
quantifiable data from the information in the analysis form. A consensus 
between the observers was reached pAor to tbe final categorization to prevent 
tabulating unclear infcmnation in the integrative form. 

The integrative tally form included the frequencies for all the observations 
for each child, for the eight actual observations (two observers, four times each). 
These frequencies were transferred to another fwm which illustrated the 
observations according to type of classnxMn (regular and effective), subject area 
(mathmatics and reading), and which included the observations of the fourteen 
(14) subjects. 

The observation guide and therefore, the tally forms contained the following 
instructional practice indicators: grouping (small, large individual), choice 
(required or suggested), activity (teacher or student centered), language of 
instruction (native, second, both languages), and cultural carriers (language, 
stories, toys, audiovisuals, others). The behavior indicators were: 1) nonverbal 
involvement in task (eye contact, manipulation of materials, head toward, 
physical gestures, facial expressions, other); 2) verbal involvement and non- 
involvement in task (comments, talks to self, group or individual answers, ask 
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questions); 3) nonverbal non-involvement in task (unrelated to task, ignores the 
material, touches other things, leaves rocMn or task, other); and 4) verbal social 
interactions (child to peer, child to adult, child initiated, peer initiated, adult 
initiated). The indicators of child's language preference were: native, second and 
both languages mixed. The indicators of the purpose of both LI and L2 were: 1) 
to comment, to answer individually or as part of a group, to ask questions, and 
to talk to self ; and 2) to speak to a peer, an adult, and him/herself . 

Fifteen (15) parents and seven (7) administrators completed die 
questionnaires. The parents had LEP students in bilingual programs and all die 
administrators were responsible for bilingual programs. The students' language 
proficiency scores on the LAS, an instrument a^roved by the NYS Department 
of Education for the official identificaticm of LEP students, were used to 
determine the subjects' eligilnlity acccMxling to language criterion. A LAS score 
lower than three results in a classificaticm as non-English speaking (NES) and 
one higher than three results in a fluent English speaker (FES) classification. 
The population of interest consisted of students classified as LEP because they 
seeded three on the LAS. 

Six (6) LEP students from Uie classrocmis of two of the nominated effective 
bilingual teachers, and eight (8) LEP students from four regular classrooms were 
observed. The students participated in first, second and third grade bilingual 
classrooms. The four (4) regular classroom teachers (2nd and 3ni) volunteered to 
participate in the study. The two nominated effective bilingual teachers taught 
first ai^ sec(HKi grade. They agreed to participate in the study. Tlie names of all 
the LEP students in each classroom were entered in a hat Three names were 
randomly selected from each effective classroom and two names from each 
regular classroom. Thirty two (32) observations were conducted, but only thirty 
one (31) were used for this study. One of the observations for one of the 
subjects was completed during an ESL lesson. This study focused on reading and 
matii instruction. The ESL classroom observation did not meet the subject area 
criterion and tiierefore, was eliminated. The regular classrocHn subjects were 
observed during reading lessons. Half of the effective classrocnn observations 
were completed during math lessons and the other half during reading activities. 

LEP children were observed ftom six (6) bilingual early childhood teachers, 
two (2) nominated effective teachers and four (4) regular teachers. The teachers 
were given an explanation of the purpose of the study and were shown copies of 
die observation guide. They were asked to provide an opportunity to observe die 
subjects during reading and math lessons. No particular bilingual/ESL or early 
childhood instructional api^oach was selected. In addition, the study did not 
examine if the teachers implemented the effectiveness criteria identified by 
parents and administrators or the effective bilingual/ESL and early childhood 
practices established in the literature (A follow-up study will address this issue). 

Teachers were infomied that the unit of analysis was the subject's behavior, 
and tiiat any infonnaticm recorded pertaining to tbt teacher's performance would 
be only those behaviors which related direcdy to the child under observation. The 
observations were scheduled at the convenience of both the teachers and the 
observers, and only during activities in the subject areas pre-selected. 
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Results 

Dflta AnalvQiR and Statkrirji 

The data was organized by bilingual classnxHns (effective and regular) and 
subject areas (math and reading). Two groups of children were observed: six (6) 
LEP students in the ncnninat^ effective bilingual classnxHns and eight (8) 
children in the regular bilingual classrooms. 

Tables and graphs were develq)ed to illustrate the behavior of the groups 
accc^ding to content area and type of classnxxn. Table I (p. 47-49) iUustrates 
the percentages of classroom practices used in both, effective and regular 
classrooms; and the means of classroom behaviors exhibited by the children in 
both types of classrooms. For the purpose of diis study, percentages were used 
to illustrate the instructional practices: grouping, choice of alternative, type of 
activity, language of instruction, and cultural carriers. Means of the behavior 
indicat(H's illustrate: verbal and nonverbal involvement in tasks, verbal and 
nonverbal non-involvement in task, verbal and nonveibal social interactions, 
child's language preference, the purpose of the language used, and with whom the 
verbal interactions toc^ place. 

The information gathered using the questionnaire provided data to identify 
the characteristics ti^at parents of LEP students and adiministrators of bilingual 
programs in tiie selected school distria perceived an effective bilingual teacher 
should possess. In addition, tiie information included the names of bilingual 
teachers who were nominated as effective teachers by the parents and 
administrators. 

The characteristics identified by the parents included: tolerance, serve as a 
role model, manifest good control of the classroom, be familiar with the student, 
be well prepared, be punctual, implement changes, exhibit self confidence, and 
communicate effectively. The characteristics identified by the administrators 
consisted of: patience, understand the students' cultural differences, show 
knowledge of the material, implement new changes (methods), love the students, 
manifest creativity, behave professionally, demonstrate respect and enthusiasm, 
and be resourceful. The foIk>wing chart illustrates the characteristics identified 
by ti^e parents and administrators who participated in the study. 
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Chart J- Characteristics of effective teachers identified by parents and 
administrat(KS 



Parent<; 



AffaninkfratnrR 



Similar 



Be tolerant 

Be familiar with the student 



Bewellpf^q)aied 
Implement changes 



Be patient 

Understand the cultural 
differences of the students 
Love the students 
Know the material 
Implement new changes 



Serve as a role model 
Manifest good control of 
the class 
Be punctual 



Behave professionally 
Bere^)ectful 
Be enthusiastic 
Beoeative 



Be self confident 
Demonstrate ability to 
communicate effectively 
Maintain good discipline 
in the classroom 

The data demonstrate that both groups identified a number of similar 
characteristics, such as: tolerance (patience), demonstrate familiarity with the 
students (understand the cultural differences of the students and love the students), 
be well prepared (know the material), and inq)lement changes (new changes). 
There were six (6) characteristics that parents mentioned that were not stated by 
administrators, and five (5) characteristics stated by administrators but not 
mentioned by parents. In contrast, the teachers nominated by the parents were 
also nominated by the administrators, and vice versa. The chart on page 46 
illustrates the teachers nominated by both groups, at least twice, as effective 
teachers of LEP students. 

A total of thirty seven (37) teachers were ncnninated effective teachers of 
LEP students. The teachers nominated included both, monolingual and 
bilinguaUESL teachers. They represented K-12 grade teachers. Eleven (11) of 
them received at least two (2) or more ncminations. Two (2) of the three (3) 
highest ranking teachers were selected for the study because they were bilingual 
eariy-childhood teachers of first and second grade LEP students. 

Six (6) LEP students from the classrooms of teachers A and C were 
randcHnly selected for the study. Four (4) five minute observations during 
reading and math lessons were completed for each one of the chOdren. Two (2) 
observations were completed during math and two (2) during reading lessons. A 
total of twenty four (24) observations were comfdeted in the effective instruction 
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classrooms. Eight (8) LEP students from the regular classrooms were observed 
during reading. Seven (7) students were observed four times during reading and 
one (1) subject was observed three (3) times during reading, for a total of thirty 
one (31) observations. 

rhart n- Frequency of ncMninations 



Teachers Frequency of Nominati<Mis 

♦A 8 
B 7 
*C 6 



D 5 

E 4 

F 4 

G 3 

H 3 

I 2 

J 2 

K 2 



'*'First and second grade bilingual teachers selected for this study. 



Table I, on page 67 illustrates the results of the observations for all the 
subjects. It presents the percentages of instructional practices evident in both 
subject areas (reading and math) in both, the regular and the effective classrooms. 
It also illustrates the means for the behavior indicators exhiUted by the children. 

Table I indicates that' 1) the regular classrooms conducted small group 
activities (1(X)%); 2) the effective classroom teachers conducted large (42%), 
small (33%), and individualized (25%) activities; 3) all types of activities (100%) 
were requii-ed (students had no choice); 4) native language was the dominant 
language of the effective classroom (85%). with LI being used always (100%) 
during effective classroom reading; 5) LI was also used more than the second 
(L2) language in the regular classnxMns, but apparently the use of L2 (39%) 
plus the use of both LI and L2 (32%) constituted much more use of the second 
language (L2) than the use of LI only, 6) native language (LI) was the 
predominant cultural carrier in ail the classrooms observed, with stories used a 
few times during reading in both, the effective and regular settings (7.7% and 
4% respectively). 
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tNSTRUmONAL PKACTICCS t 








N»6 6(4) « 24 OtMTV. 




N«a 7(4) ♦ 1(3) X 




Ef f«Ctf Vt * 


LEPS* 1st/2nd6rwlt« 


R«gultr-2iMl/3nj 


CONTENT AREA 


HATH 


READING 


TOTAL 


tEAOtNG 




PiTCOTtagtt 


PtrctntiQM 




PifOifttdQM 












GROUPING 










SMALL 


20 


56 


33 


too 


LARGE 


60 


U 


42 


0 


INDIVIDUAL 


20 


* 33 


25 


0 












CHOICE OF ALTERNATIVE 








REQUIRED 


SO 


50 


100 


100 












ACTIVITY 










TEACHER CEffTER 


SO 


SO 


100 


77 


STUDENT CENTER 








23 












LANGUAGE Of INSTRUCTION 








NATIVE 


69 


1 UU 


05 


42 


SECOND LANGUAGE 


IS 


0 


7.7 


39 


eOTH 


IS 


0 


7.7 


32 












CULTURAL CARRIERS 








NATIVE LANGUAGE 


too 


92 


96 


07 


STORIES 


0 


7.7 


4 


0 


AUDIOVISUALS 


0 


0 


0 


fk 
u 


riANIP. TOYS 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


OTHERS 


0 


0 


0 


13 












BEHAVIOR INDICATORS: 








1 








INVOLVEMENT IN TASK 








NONVERBAL 


M«0flt 


MtMIS 


Miant 


Mtans 


EYE CONTACT 


4.9 


5.9 


5.4 


0.63 


MANIP. MATERIAL 


3.1 


3.7 


3.4 


0.2 


HEAD TOWARD 


2.9 


3.3 


3.1 


0.93 


PHYS. GESTURES 


Q.fi 


46 


6.6 


1 


FACIAL EXPRES. 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


0.75 


OTHER 


0 


0 


0 


1.6 




20.57 


ia.ao 


19.74 


3.50 
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INVOLVEMENT IN TASK EfftCtlVt 




RtQUlar cuss 


VERBAL 










COMMEffT 


0.9 


1.7 


0.8 


0.71 


ANSWER (ALONE) 


1 


2 


1.5 


0.84 


ANSWER (GROUP) 


1.6 


3.7 


2,7 


0.4Q 


ASK 


0.08 


0 


0.04 


0.39 




3.58 


6.42 


5.00 


2.40 


NON-INVOLVEMENT IN TASK 








NONVERBAL 










UNRELATED TASK 


2.8 


1.75 


2.3 


0.16 


IGNORES MAT. 


1.08 


0.00 


0.88 


0.16 


TOUCH/NOT INTER. 


0 


0 


0 


0.06 


LEAVES TASK/RM. 


I 


0 


0.09 


0 


OTHER 


0 


0 


0 


0.94 




4.oe 


2.42 


3.25 


1.30 


NON-INVOLVEMENT IN TASK 








VERBAL 










TASK UNREL. COM. 


0.5 


0.17 


0.33 


0.16 


TASK UNREL. ANS. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TASK UNREL. QUES. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TALK TO SELF 


0 


I 


0.04 


0.03 




0.56 


0.17 


0.25 


0.19 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 








VERBAL 










CH^LO/PEER 


1.08 


0.58 


U.D 




CHILO/AOULT 


2.92 


6 




0.94 


CHILD INITIATED 


1. 17 


0.75 




0.58 


PEER INITIATED 


0.33 


0 


A IT 
U. 1 / 


0 03 


ADULT INITIATED 


2.5 


5.8 


A 1 7 


0.9 




8.00 


3.17 




2.74 


NONVERBAL 










CHItO/PEER 


1.58 


2.58 


2.08 


0.03 


CHILD/ADULT 


3.92 


3.08 


3.5 


0.23 


CHILD INITIATED 


2.25 


3.25 


2.75 


0.03 


PEER INITIATED 


0 


0.08 


0.04 


0 


ADULT INITIATED 


3.25 


2.3 


2.79 


0.23 




11.00 


11.33 


11.67 


0.52 


CHILD'S LANGUAGE PREFERENCE 
















LANGUAGE USED 










NATIVE LANGUAGE 


3.67 


6.S8 


5.13 


0.65 


SECOND LANGUAGE 


0.33 


0.08 


0.21 


0.61 


BOTH 


0 


0 


0 


0.03 




4.08 


6.67 


5.30 


1.30 






1 








1 
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PURPOSE NATIVE LAN8UAGE 








Efftctlvt Cltst 






Rtgutlr Cle«« 


COMMENT 


0.92 


0.50 


0.75 


0.45 


ANSWER (ALONE) 


0.0 


2 


1.42 


0.42 


ANSWER (GROUP) 


1.50 


3.75 


2.7 


0.39 


ASK 


0.00 


0 


0.04 


0.13 


TASK UNREL. COM. 


0.33 


0.167 


0^ 


0.06 


TASK UNREL ANS. 


0 
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The following pie charts illustrate the percentages ftwod in Table I for the 
individualized, smsdl, and large group activities observed in both settings. In 
addition, the charts present the percentages ctf LI, L2 and L1/L2 use in the 
classrooms observed. Ihe last set ofpie charts present the use ofLl, stories and 
other cultural carriers used during the observations. 



Grouping/Regular Class 



Grouping/Effactfve Class 



■ SHALL 33.011 
BLARCe 42.011 
B MDIVDUAL 25.011 
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Table I includes the mean frequency of the behaviors observed for all the 
children in the particular settings (effective or regular). The total fitequency for 
each behavior indicator was divided by the number of observations in each 
effective (24) and regular (31) classroom per subject area. The mean of the 
frequencies for the behavioral indicators for each subjea aiea in both classio(Mns 
also appear in Table I. 

Table I illustrates that: 1) the mean of the involvement in task/nonverbal 
indicat(x^ is much larger in ^ effective classnxnn (19.74) than in the regular 
settings (3.5), 2) children demonstrated more nonveibal involvement behavior 
through physical gestures in both types of classro(Hns (6.6, 1.0) than any other 
specific indicator, with eye contact in the effective classroom (5.4) and others 
(1.6) in regular classrooms ranking second, and 3) the mean of involvement in 
task verbal behavior was larger in the effective (5.0) than in the regular (2.4) 
classrooms, with more behaviors exhibited during reading (6.42) than math 
(3.58). 

Table I also illustrates that: 1) less non-involvement in task behaviors than 
involvement behaviors were exhibited in both settings, 2) there were more non- 
involvement in task nonverbal behavicvs (3.25, 1.3) than ncm-involvement in 
task verbal behaviors (.25, .19) in both settings, and 3) involvement and non- 
involvement behaviors in task exhibited were more ncHiverbal (19.74, 3.5; 3.25, 
1.30) than verbal behaviors (5.0, 2.4; .25, .19) in both effective and regular 
settings respectively. 

The table shows that: 1) there were more socially interactive behaviors 
exhibited nonverbally (11.67) than verbally (10.58) in the effective classroom. 2) 
there were less nonveibal socially interactive behaviors (.52) than verbal (2.74) 
behaviors in the regular classrooms, and 3) there were more social interactions 
both, verbal and nonverbal, in the effective classrooms (10.58, 11.67) than in 
the regular classrooms (2.74, .52). The predominant verbal social interaction in 
both settings was child to adult (4.46, .94), with most of the interactions 
initiated by an adult (4.17, .9). While more verbal social interactions took place 
in the effective settings (10.58) than in the regular classrooms (2.74), there were 
more verbal social interactions evident in math (8.00) than in reading (3.17) in 
the effective classrooms. Similar patterns were evident with the nonverbal social 
interactive behaviors. The predominant nonverbal socially interactive behaviors 
exhibited were child-adult (3.5, .23) and adult initiated (2.79, .23) even though 
the mean of child initiated interactions (2.75) was very similar to the mean in 
the adult initiated (2.79) behaviors in the effective classroom . 

The language preferred by the students in both settings was the native 
language. All the students in both subject areas, math and reading, in all of the 
effective classrooms preferred the native language (3.67, 6.58) over the second 
language (.33, .08). In addition, the students used more LI in reading (6.67), 
than math (4.98) in the effective classroom. In the regular classrooms, the 
students used almost as much LI (.65) as they used L2 (.61); but they used 
language much less in the regular (1.3) than in the effective classrooms (5.3). 
Students mixed the languages a few times (.03) more in the regular classrooms 
than in the effective classrooms ( 0). 

The purpose for using the first language (LI) in the effective classrooms 
was very similar in both content areas (math and reading). They used language to 
provide group answers (3.75, 1.58), for individual answers (.8, 2.0) and to a 
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lesser extent to provide comments (.92, .58). In the regular classnxuns die main 
purpose of LI was to make ccNnments (.45). Tbey also answered individually 
(.42) and provided group answers (.39). The puipose for using L2 was to make 
ccMnments (.42) and to provide groiq) answers (.42). 

The native language (LI) was used more to address adults (4.3, .61) than 
peers (.75, .03) or self (.08, .23) in the effective classrooms. In addition, LI 
was used more during reading (5.92) than math (2.75) in the effective 
cla$sro(Hns. In the regular classrooms, LI was also used more with adults than 
with peers, but more to talk to oneself than to peers. The subjects used L2 less 
than LI in both settings, but L2 was used more in the regular classnxMns to 
address adults (.52) than to peers (.23) or oneself (.13). L2 was also used more 
to address adults (.125) than peers (.08) or oneself (0) in the effective classrooms 

Discussion and Findings 

1) What are the Characteristics that Parents and Administrators 
Perceive an Effective Teacher Must Possess? 

The data illustrate that both parents and administrators stated that an 
effective bilingual teacher should be tolerant and patient, be familiar with the 
students and understand their cultural differences, be well prepared, know the 
material, and implemejt changes. Parents emphasized that teachers should serve 
as a role model, be punctual, manifest self confidence, exhibit control and 
maintain discipline in the classroom, and demonstrate abUity to conrnnunicate 
effectively. Administrators added that an effective teacher shoukl be professional, 
respectful, enthusiastic, resourceful, and creative. 

There were a few effective school characteristics cited in the literature 
identiHed by both parents and administratCH^. These were: know the material, be 
able to implement changes, maintain control and discipline, and be creative. 
Only one characteristic has been associated with the "unique" effective 
instructional features cited in the literature, to understand the students' cultural 
differences. Neither the administrators nor the parents mentioned the use of the 
native language for instructional purposes, even though the parents stated that an 
effective teacher should be able to conununicate effectively. Furthermore, 
neither the administrators nor the parents mentioned the teachers' ability to speak 
LI or L2 or to teach English as a second language. 

Hie list of characteristics identified by the parents and the administrators did 
not include additional "unique" bilingual instructional features such as the use of 
LI and L2 to mediate instructions, the use of cultural carriers to transmit cultural 
information, the teacher's proficiency in English and LI, the use of culturally 
and developmentally ^propriate materials and practices, use of instructional 
practices congruent with the language of the minority child, and affective factors 
other than "love for the children." In addition, the characteristics stated included 
only one of the developmentally ^appropriate instructional practices for young 
children cited in the literature: responsiveness to changes and new developments 
(Garcfa, 1991). Neither group addressed issues such as knowledge of 
developmentally appropriate curriculum and practices; age apprc^Miate material, 
curriculum and practices; special interests and developmental progress of the 
chUdren; the creation of an environment that encourages active exploration and 
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interaction with others; student centered learning activities; communication 
q>portunities; ability to relate to the parents and home; ability to assess the 
children's progress; appropriate teaching strategies; adequate guidance of social- 
emotional development; and motivation practices (Bredekamp, 1989). The 
information generated from the parents and administrators did not address the 
characteristics established in much of the effective school literature (Huitt & 
Segars, 1980; Johnston and Marble, 1986; Levine, 1991; Rosenshine, 1983, 
1979; Sparks, 1984; Troisi, 1983; Tyler, 1981; Wilson, 1989; Worsham, 1981) 
either. 

2) How Do Verbal and Nonverbal Behaviors Vary When ' 
Comparing LEP Students Participating in the Nominated 
Effective Bilingual Classrooms with LEP Students in 
Regular Bilingual Classrooms? 

The data demonstrate that children exhibited more nonveibal involvement 
behaviors than verbal involvement behavi(xs in both settings, with about four 
times more nonverbal involvement behaviors in the effective classroom than the 
regular classrooms. Children also demonstrated twice as much verbal 
involvement behaviors in the effective classrooms than the regular classrocnns. 
The following graphs illustrate the involvement behavior of the students in both 
settings effective and regular classrooms. 

Graph 1 on page 75 shows that mofG involvement behaviors were evident in 
the effective than in the regular classrocMns with answering, contact and physical 
gestures being the predominant involvement behaviors exhibited. Students 
exhibited very few behaviors associated with active learning such as playing with 
culturally and developmentally appropriate games, discussing a story, 
participating in group projects, challenging their peers, using a computer, 
drawing, dictating a story, participating in learning centers and manipulating 
learning materials such as blocks, cards, tools, arts and crafts, paint and clay, and 
scientific equipment. 

Graph 2 on page 76 illustrates non-involvement behaviors. While there 
were more non-involvement behaviors in the effective than in the regular 
classrooms, there were also fewer mm-involvement behaviors than involvement 
behaviors in both settings. The majority of the non-involvement behaviors in 
the effective classrooms were: making unrelated comments, talking to oneself, 
and participating in unrelated tasks. Conunents were the predominant non- 
involvement behaviors demonstrated in the regular classrooms. 
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Tlie behavior indicaton of social inteactioQS are mnstraied in Gnfh 3. 
This graph iUustrates that in the effective classnnms there were more soci^ 
interaction behaviors, verbal and noaveitel, than in die die reg^ 
The graph also shows diat most of these social behaviors were interactions 
be^veen children and adults, and that most were adult initiated. In addition, in 
the effective classrooms, tboe were iboot the same amount of child initiated and 
adult initiated nonverbal social inlBract]on& 

Graph 3: Social Interactions 
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The language pfefereoce of the children is fllnsoited in Gnph 4. In the 
effective classrooms, where LI was nsed moce fiecpeo^ 
the children isefened to use LI. In the r^olar classrooms, wbexe the teachers 
used LI, 12 and mixed both languages, the children demoostrated kss verbal 
behaviors than in the effective classrooms, but also used more LI dian L2. 
Although there was limited mixing of LI and L2 in the regular classrooms, 
there was no language mixing in the effective classrooms. 

Graph 4: Language Preference 
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Hie study r^a^n^*^^ the verbal aodal intenctive bctodocs exhibited by the 
students. Qnph 5 demonstrates that in both settings students i nte ra cte d more 
with adults dian with peers. Students in the efifectivt dassrooms used LI moce 
than L2 to interact with the adults and peers. In the regular classrooms, students 
used more LI than 12 to interact, and the majocity of the i nte ra c t ions were 
with adults. However, in die regular classnxxns L2 was osed more than LI to 
interact with peers. It is possible that some of the peen woe L2 do min a nt and 
the subjects tried to communicate with them in dieir dominant language. The 
subjects talked to themselves in the regular classrooms using LI more than L2. 
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Gr^ 6 shows Ae purposes for QsiDg ibe native and secood languages. An 
analysis of the verbal behaviors exhibited demonstrates that: 1) moce behaviors 
were exhibited in L 1 than L2; 2) the majority of L 1 behavion^ were exhibited 
for similar purposes in both types of classrooms (to comment, answer 
individually, provide group answers, ask qoestioos, and make task unrelated 
comments) but in the regular setting LI was also used to talk to oneself and for 
other purposes; 3) in contrast to the effective classrooms, in the regular 
classrooms students asked questions using L2, and made more unrelated 
comments, even though in the effective classrooms there was more use of native 
language (LI) than diere was use of die second language (L2) in the regular 
classrooms. 

^^-aph Purpose 
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3) How Do Verbal and Nonverbal Behaviors Vary When 
Comparing LEP Students Participating In Effective Bilingual 
Classrooms with LEP Students In Regular Bilingual 
Classrooms in Two Subject Areas? 

The involvement behavior of the students was similar in both subject areas. 
Students were more involved than non-involved, and they exhibited more 
nonverbal than v^bal involvement behaviors. Students also demonstrated mxxo 
nonverbal non-involvement behavior than verbal non-uivolvement behavior, but 
both types of non-involvement behaviors occurred twice as much during math as 
during reading. Math lessons were mostly conducted in large groups in diie 
second language (L2). 

There weie more verbal social interactions during math than during reading, 
but about the same amount of nonverbal social interactions in the effective 
classrooms in both content areas. The language i^efi^ied by the children in both 
subject areas was the native language. During both, reading and math, the 
students answered questions rather than exhibit behaviors that demonstrated 
active learning. A few questions were asked during the effective classroom math 
lessons in the native language, and a few questions were also asked during 
reading in the regular classroom in the second language. Tbe students used more 
LI in reading than in math, but they addressed mote adults than peers in both 
subject areas. 

In sunmiary, it can be stated that parents and administrators shared similar 
perceptions regarding the chamcteristics of effective Inlingual teachers. However, 
both groups identified additional characteristics of effective bilingual teachers. It 
is significant to note that except for understanding the cultural differences of the 
students, neither the parents nor the administrators identified the characteristics of 
effective instructional practices mentioned in the research literature of effective 
bilingual instruction and approi»iate early childhood instructional practices. 
Therefore, there seems to be a need to determine the extent that parents* and 
administrators* perceived characteristics of effective teachers relate to actual 
effective instructional practices. Future research must examine the relationship 
between perceived and actual effective instruction characteristics and their impaa 
on young LEP students. Future research needs to investigate to the extent that 
the effective instructional characterisUcs cited in the literature of bilingual and 
early childhood education impact the academic performance and language 
acquisition of LEP students. 

It can also be stated that LEP students in both of the selected effective and 
regular classrooms demonstrated similar behavioral patterns in relation to subject 
matter. However, their behavior were different in the selected effective from 
regular bilingual classrooms. Children exhibited more involvement behaviors in 
the effective bilingual than in the regular classrooms even th^gh, the type of 
involvement behaviors demonstrated are not those frequently associated with 
active learning or successful bilingual or early childhood practices. 

The behaviors exhibited also demonstrated that LEP chiklren exhilnted more 
socially interactions in the selected effective classrooms than in the regular 
classrooms. However, the children were not engaged in peer-to-peer verbal 
interactions to the extent that the literature establishes that this type of 
interaccion is necessary to promote successful second language acquisition. In 
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addition, a few of the social interactions represented efforts of tiie students to 
initiate learning. They were the result of adult initiated efforts. 

The selected effective classrooms were characterized by the use of the native 
language, while the regular classrooms there was use of LI , L2 and a mix of LI 
and L2. The regular classrooms did not demonstrate the use of LI to develop 
literacy skills to the extent that the literature reccmmiends. In addition, in the 
regular classrooms teachers did not sq)arate the use of the two languages during a 
lesson frequently, nor did they demonstrate that the mixing of LI and L2 had 
been carefully structured. Mixing of the two languages occured to a lesser extent 
in the effective classrooms' math lessons. Further research needs to examine the 
impact that language mixing has in the acquisition of language in relation to 
subject matter. There is also a need to determine to what extent effective 
bilingual classrooms implement developmentally sqppropriate practices, and their 
impact on the behaviors and language distribution patterns of LEP students. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The information gathered about the characteristics of an effective teacher 
does not emphasize the characteristics that the literature of both bilingual 
effective instruction and early chUdhood developmentally appropriate practices 
recommend It is aj^arent that parents and adniinistratcHS recognized the iieed for 
teachers to be aware of the cultural differences of the children. However, ndther 
the parents nor the administrates mentioned the unique, effective instructional 
features cited in the research literature or the early childhood practices compiled 
by the National Association for the Education of Young Children (Bredekamp, 
1989). Follow-up studies need to examine to what extent bilingual teachers, 
who are identified as effective early childhood teachers, follow the practices 
established by the literature in effective schools and early childhood. It is 
apparent that the parents* and administrators' list of characteristics of effective 
bilingual early childhood teachers represent aspects other than the appropriate 
instructional practices cited in the literature. 

The study demonstrated that in both types of classrooms teachers conducted 
similar group activities during reading. The majority of the reading activities 
took place using small groups. However, the effective teachers used more large 
group instruction during math than small group instruction. Individualized 
instruction was also evident during the math lessons of the effective classrooms. 

In contrast to the literature on young children which emphasize choices of 
activity, in this study children were not given an opportunity to select an 
activity of interest to them. In addition, contrary to the literature on effective 
schools and developmentally appropriate practices for young children, in this 
study most of the activities were teacher centered. Only the regular teachers 
provided some student centered activities. This study supports the literature's 
claim that bilingual classrooms continue co ignore the need to use cultural 
carriers other than the native language during instruction. Both settings did not 
demonstrate the use of carriers of cultural infonnation such as culturally and 
developmentally appropriate games, curriculum, materials, toys, projects, and 
science equipment 

The data support the notion that effective classrooms use the native 
language to mediate instruction. The nominated effective classroom used LI 
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during reading and math, with some use of L2 during the math lessons. Regular 
classrooms used LI and L2 during reading. However, in the regular classnxxn 
teachers also mixed LI and L2 frequently, a practice lecommoided in the effective 
bilingual instruction literature only when it is carefully planned and structured. 

The study supports the notion that children are moce involved in effective 
than in regular classrooms. Students demonstrated moce verbal and nonverbal 
involvement behaviors than non-involvement behaviors in both settings. 
However, there were many more involvement behaviors in the effective 
classrooms than in the regular classrooms. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
practices reccnnmended in the effective instruction literature, children exhibited 
involvement behaviors for passive rather than active learning purposes. Hie 
students made coounents and answered questions. Very few verbal behaviors that 
demonstrate active learning were exhibited, only the asking of questions. 
Children were not engaged in activities such as dictating a story, par^)hrasmg, 
clarifying concepts, challengiug their peers, reading for their peers, scientific 
inquiry or problem solving. In addition, while the literature stresses the need to 
provide LEP sn^dents the opportunity to verbally interact with L2 native or near 
native peers, the children in neither the effective nor regular classrcxHns exhibited 
much child to peer interactions. The majority of the verbal interactions, 
irre^)ective of the preferred language, took place between children and adults, and 
were adult initiated interactions. 
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